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Religion  in  early  nineteenth-century  Scotland  was,  according  to 
Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  too  much  a theory  of  science  and  too 
little  a matter  of  personal  application  and  interest.1  Over  the  years 
which  followed  that  condition  dramatically  altered.  Intense 
personal  emotional  commitment  greatly  increased  as  religious 
revivalism  became  endemic.  All  denominations  carried  through  a 
massive  church  building  programme.  A major  industry  developed 
in  religious  pamphlets,  newspapers  and  periodicals  with  a service 
sector  in  popular  voluntary  organisations,  colporteurs  and 
lecturers.  In  large  measure,  that  revolution  was  attributable  to 
popery,  its  perceived  and  real  growth,  its  social  and  political  impact 
and  the  uses  to  which  those  popular  fears  and  phobias  might  be  put 
by  interested  clergy  and  laymen. 


Scottish  popery  immensely  increased  in  the  period  from  1815. 
By  1841,  there  were  estimated  to  be  about  126,000  Catholics  in 
Scotland.  The  massive  immigration  of  more  Irish  in  the  wake  of  the 
Great  Famine  further  accelerated  Catholic  growth.  By  the  time  of 
^nnenn°r?!10nu0f  the  Scottish  hierarchy  in  1878  there  were  almost 

r eVe  0f.the  First  World  War'  there  were  some 
500,000  Catholics  roughly  11  per  cent  of  the  total  Scottish 

population  By  then,  however,  an  overwhelmingly  poor, 
proletarian  Catholic  community  had  become  diversified.  A small 
middle  class,  thanks  largely  to  the  schools  run  by  religious  orders 

?Smemirged'  Befoure]comPulsory  education  for  Catholics  began  in 
872  almost  one  half  Catholic  males  and  almost  two  thirds  the 
females  were  unable  to  sign  their  marriage  register.  With  two  out  of 
three  Catholics  concentrated  in  the  Glasgow  archdiocese,  a large 
number  were  to  be  found  among  those  families  crowded  into  single 
ooms.  over  28,260  in  1861  and  almost  40,000  in  1881.  Perceived  as 


E ed-  W‘  Ha"na,  2 vols.  (Edinburgh 

d ’ 75\The  early  days  had  seen  protestant  support  for  Catholic  schools’ 
British  Missionary  Register  Feb  1876  rv  irti  r-t  '-amouc  scnoois. 
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a threat  to  the  ideal  protestant  community,  poor  Catholics 
highlighted  the  tensions  in  a changing  social  order.2 

During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  Scottish  protestants 
grew  from  around  550,000  to  about  one  and  a half  million.  Within 
that  broad  grouping,  episcopalians  more  than  doubled  in  the 
generation  before  1914  to  reach  more  than  140, 000. 3 The  taste  for 
elaborate  churches,  organs  and  new  liturgies  was  developing  among 
Presbyterians.  Popish  tendencies  seemed  to  be  everywhere. 
Culturally,  Scotland  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  To  fevered 
imaginations,  a mass  of  poor  ignorant  but  well-disciplined 
Catholics,  increasingly  enfranchised,  posed  a major  challenge. 
That  prospect  in  part  had  encouraged  protestant  reforming 
endeavours:  an  evangelised,  educated  hygienic  people,  deeply 
versed  in  their  Scottish  heritage,  would  never  fall  prey  to  Rome.4 
For  faced  with  that  political  rather  than  religious  system,  they 
would  opt  for  righteousness,  resistance  and  right-minded 
democratic  notions. 

These  fears  were  dramatised  on  occasion  by  popish  aggression, 
by  Irish  demands  for  greater  political  self-determination  and  by  the 
conversion  of  some  few  prominent  presbyterian  or  episcopalian 
clergy,  particularly  of  a “gothic”,  ritualist  or  poetic  outlook.  In 
1850,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Browne  Harper,  an  episcopalian  priest  of 
Perth  after  going  over  to  Rome,  edited  the  Glasgow  Catholic 
Northern  Star,  worked  on  the  Liverpool  Catholic  Times  before 
emigrating  to  America.  There  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Tablet  he 

3 This  paragraph  is  based  upon  the  following  sources:  J.  E.  Handley,  The  Irish  in 
Scotland  (Glasgow,  n.d.),  48-100;  J.  Darragh,  “The  Catholic  Population  of 
Scotland  1878-1978”,  210-47  in  Modern  Scottish  Catholicism,  1878-1978,  ed.  D. 
McRoberts  (Glasgow,  1979);  W.  M.  Walker,  “Irish  Immigrants  in  Scotland: 
Their  Priests,  Politics  and  Parochial  Life”,  Historical  Journal,  xv  (1972), 
649-67;  B.  Collins,  “Aspects  of  Irish  Immigration  into  Two  Scottish  Towns 
During  the  Nineteenth  Century”,  Irish  Economic  and  Social  History,  vi  (1979), 
71-3  Similar  evidence  from  other  British  cities  can  be  found  in  The  Irish  in  the 
Victorian  City,  eds.  R.  Swift  and  S.  Gilley  (London  1985).  American  parallels 
may  be  found  in  O.  Handlin’s  classic  Boston  Immigrants  1790-1865  (Cambridge 
Mass.,  1941);  J.  E.  Vinyard,  The  Irish  on  the  Urban  Frontier:  Nineteenth 
Century  Detroit,  1850-1950  (New  York,  1976),  53,  155:  B.  Laurie,  The  Working 
People  of  Philadelphia,  1800-1850  (Philadelphia,  1980),  149-59;  D.  J.  Clark, 
“The  Philadelphia  Irish”,  135-54  in  The  Peoples  of  Philadelphia:  A History  of 
Ethnic  Groups  and  Lower  Class  Life,  1790-1940,  ed.  A.  F.  Davis  (Philadelphia, 
1973);  D.  V.  Shaw,  The  Making  of  an  Immigrant  City:  Ethnic  and  Cultural 
Conflict  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  1850-1971  (New  York,  1976). 

3 See  R.  Currie,  A.  Gilbert,  Lee  Haisey,  Churches  and  Churchgoers:  Patterns  of 
Church  Growth  in  the  British  Isles  since  1700  (Oxford,  1977)  25-31,  132-35, 
207-12. 

4 See  S.  Mechie,  The  Church  and  Scottish  Social  Development,  1780-1870 
(London,  1960).  Also  J.  Hart,  “Nineteenth  Century  Social  Reform:  A Tory 
Interpretation  of  History”,  Past  and  Present  no.  31  (1965),  39-61  and  G.  Best 
“Popular  protestantism  in  Victorian  Britain”,  115-42  in  Ideas  and  Institutions 
of  Victorian  Britain,  ed.  R.  Robson  (London,  1967). 
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married  the  daughter  of  Maria  Monk.  Two  presbyterians,  the  Rev. 
John  Charleston  of  Thornliebank  (1901)  and  the  Rev.  Grey 
Graham  (1903)  were  further  converts  who  produced  ruffles  — and 
even  a riot  — for  years  afterwards.  Even  more  disturbing  was  the 
wholesale  conversion  of  Scottish  aristocrats  over  some  twenty-five 
years,  1850-1875:  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  Buccleuch,  the 
Lothians,  the  Hope-Scotts,  but  above  all  the  Marquess  of  Bute.5 

By  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  Irish  question,  Catholic 
schools  and  mixed  marriages  following  the  Papal  Ne  Temere  decree 
(1908)  were  the  main  issues.  The  demand  for  canonical  forms  of 
marriage  made  for  some  difficulties.  (Significantly  the  issue  of 
Modernism  seems  to  have  passed  off  quietly.)  The  essential  issue 
for  protestants  remained  “Scottishness”  of  Catholicism. 

Popery,  Romanism,  Catholicism  or  Jesuitism  allegedly 
consisted  in:6 

“believing  what  your  whole  soul  found  to  be  doubtful  or 
incredible.  That  poor  human  symbols  were  higher  than  the 
God  Almighty’s  facts  symbolised  by  them  were  sacred  and 
salutary,  well  persisted  in,  could  still  save  us  when  all  the  facts 
were  fled.” 

It  was  a belief  in  “salutary  falsehoods”.  As  the  Rev.  Greville 
Ewing  said  in  his  funeral  oration  for  William  McGavin,  editor  of 
The  Protestant,  Scots  rejected  “the  mental  bondage  and  personal 
slavery,  the  absurdities,  the  cruelty,  the  unrelenting  bigotry  and  the 
unbending  intolerance  of  Papists”.7  Popery  was,  as  the  Rev.  James 
Begg  saw,  “devised  with  amazing  even  superhuman  skill  to  meet 
every  aspiration  and  want  and  contradiction  of  unsanctified  human 
nature  and  especially  to  supply  a deadly  opiate  for  the 
conscience  .8  Romanism  to  The  Free  Church  Record  was  “the 
enemy  of  all  classes”,  destructive  of  trade  and  industry, 
suffocating  of  thought  and  despotically  crushing  of  patriotism.9 
Scottish  protestants,  then,  were  involved  in  a final  battle  for  God 
and  country.  Their  neighbourhood,  local,  national  struggle  was 
part  of  the  ultimate  universal  conflict  between  the  forces  of  light 
and  Satan.  With  its  cast  of  thousands,  it  was  a Scottish  protestant 
democratic  epic. 

To  dismiss  these  enthusiasts  as  blind  bigots  is  glib,  superficial 
and  less  than  just.  To  examine  the  ideology  of  anti-popery  is  to 
begin  to  understand  the  deeper  transformations  within  Scottish 


On  this  paragraph  see  Handley  above;  Tablet  12  July,  9 Aug.  1851-  W G 
Gorman,  Converts  to  Rome  (London,  1899  edn.),  107  and  T.  Burke,  Catholic 
History  of  Liverpool  (Liverpool,  1910),  144-55. 

T.  Carlyle,  Latter  Day  Pamphlets  (London,  1866  edn.),  249-50 
G.  Ewing,  Funeral  Sermon  on  William  McGavin  (Glasgow  1832)  31 
J . Begg  The  Importance  of  Studying  the  Romish  System  (Glasgow,  1874)  3 
Free  Church  Record,  April  1854,  227-28. 
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religious  life  in  the  last  century.  To  that  end,  certain  aspects  of  the 
Popery  debate  require  examination.  Other  scholars  are  presently 
researching  the  details  of  protestant  organisations  and  their 
tactics.10  The  present  purpose  in  this  contribution  is  to  illustrate 
certain  general  features.  The  quotations  above  indicate  certain 
themes:  “slavery”  in  its  widest  sense;  the  outmoded  deferential 
social  order  unreflective  of  new  economic  realities;  the  necessity  for 
Scottish  protestant  unity  in  the  face  of  continuous  Irish  Catholic 
immigration;  their  persistence  in  their  adherence  to  their 
“slavery”;  and  the  search  for  an  authentic  Scottish  identity  in  an 
increasingly  urban  industrial  order. 

Many  Scottish  figures  were  to  find  their  particular  and 
universal  identity  in  the  transatlantic  world.11  Scottish  national 
identity  like  that  of  the  United  States  was  a moral  condition.  In  a 
sense,  presbyterianism  had  hijacked  the  nationalist  tradition  for  its 
own  ends.  Scottish  anti-popery  shows  marked  similarities  to 
American  Nativism.  Many  Scots  enthusiastically  admired  the 
American  ideal  of  a free  church  in  a free  society.  Scottish- 
American  protestants  actively  confronted  and  contained  each  new 
papal  advance.  Their  churches  multiplied  and  flourished.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  Scottish  ministers  had  played 
influential  roles  which  the  moral  and  economic  worth  of  Scottish 
laymen  continuously  increased. 

From  the  1830s,  the  Rev.  William  C.  Brownlee,  a Glasgow 
graduate,  vigorously  assailed  popery  in  his  pulpit  and  newspaper  as 
a threat  to  a free  society.  The  Rev.  James  Begg  had  visited  America 
during  the  Nativist  upsurge.  Later  the  former  American  priest,  the 
Rev.  James  O’Connor,  editor  of  The  Converted  Catholic,  regularly 
wrote  for  The  Bulwark.  He  claimed  to  have  converted  some  160 
priests  from  1879  to  1911.  The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Christian 
Statesman  opened  his  columns  to  Scottish  ministers.  The  vitriolic 
anti-Catholic,  Aurora,  Missouri,  The  Menace , with  a massive 
American  circulation  had  some  influence  in  Scotland.12  The  United 

10  J.  Begg,  Remarks  on  the  Painted  Image  Exhibited  in  St  Enoch’s  Church  in  the 
City  of  Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1828)  13.  ‘‘Slavery  is  the  upas  tree  of  the  moral 
world”.  Dr  John  Wolf  recently  completed  an  Oxford  doctoral  dissertation  on 
anti-Catholic  societies  in  Britain  and  he  is  presently  developing  this  study  for 
publication.  S.  Bruce,  No  Pope  of  Rome:  Anti-Catholicism  in  Modern  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  1985)  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  present  century. 

11  See  my  ‘‘Scottish  Religious  Identity  in  the  Atlantic  World,  1880-1914”,  The 

Church  and  National  Identity:  Studies  in  Church  History , 18  (Oxford,  1982), 
505-18  and  Portable  Utopia:  Glasgow  and  the  United  States  1820-1920 
(Aberdeen,  1984).  I 

12  See  W.  C.  Brownlee,  Letters  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Countries  (New  York,  1834) 
and  D.  Am.B.;  T.  Smith,  Memoirs  of  James  Begg,  2 vols.  (Glasgow,  1885-88); 
the  files  of  The  Converted  Catholic  (New  York,  1883  onwards);  Bulwark,  Feb. 
1897;  Chiniquy  recommended  the  American  journal  on  his  last  Scottish  tour, 
Feb.  Sept.  191 1. 
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Free  Church  supported  American  missions  to  Jews  and  Italians, 
“all  of  them  ignorant’’.13  Only  the  “unblushing  wickedness”  of 
German  Jews  outpaced  Catholic  excesses.  Numerous  ministers  and 
laymen  who  worked  in  or  visited  America  saw  the  same  battle  to  be 
fought  against  popery  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.14 

The  same  conspiratorial  mentality  prevailed  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.15  Scotland  had  its  own  paranoid  fears  of  Catholicism. 
It  was  particularly  acute  in  periods  of  uncertainty  and  change.  The 
success  of  popery  was  associated  with  moral  decay  and  the  loss  of 
Scottish  character.  As  Scottish  economic  expansion  eroded  old 
community  values,  popery  provided  a useful  scapegoat.  Anti- 
popery was  part  of  a revulsion  against  change  and  even 
“modernisation”.  As  one  Reformed  Presbyterian  minister 
observed  of  Glasgow:16 

“The  Gallowgate  and  its  neighbourhood  seem  now  largely 
tenanted  by  emigrants  from  the  Emerald  Isle  who  by  their 
ignorance  and  poverty,  tell  too  plainly  they  have  come  from  a 
land  under  the  blighting  influence  of  the  Pope.” 

Anti-popery  coincided  with  the  arrival  of  vast  numbers  of  Irish 
immigrants  and  with  increasing  specialisation  in  business  and 
industry.  The  factory  regime  distanced  hands  and  employers, 
undermined  old  community  mores  and  emphasised  the  transient, 
fluid  nature  of  contemporary  society.  Nowhere  was  that  more 
pronounced  than  in  Glasgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  Like  New 
York,  Glasgow  epitomised  alien,  urban  industrial  society:  it 

13  U.F.  General  Assembly  Proceedings,  1892,  33;  9;  (Sabbath  Committee  reports) 
1893,  3;  1894,  4;  1906,  1-2;  1912,  354. 

14  Also,  D.  MacLeod,  Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  2 vols.  (London,  1 876),  i,  136, 
on  Jews.  On  U.S.A.,  for  example  see  A.  R.  MacEwen,  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Cairns  (London,  1895),  684-705;  R.  Rainy  and  J.  MacKenzie,  Life  of 
William  Cunningham  (London,  1871),  203-15;  Autobiography  of  the  Rev. 
William  Arnot  (London,  1877),  172-95;  Free  Church  General  Assembly 
Proceedings,  1866  and  1867;  R.  Carwardine,  Transatlantic  Revivalism:  Popular 
Evangelicalism  in  Britain  and  America,  1790-1865  (Westport,  Conn.,  1978) 
among  many  others. 

11  See  R.  Hoftsadter,  The  Paranoid  Style  in  American  Politics  and  Other  Essays 
(London,  1964);  D.  B.  Davis,  The  Slave  Conspiracy  and  the  Paranoid  Style 
(Baton  Rouge,  1969)  and  his  “Some  Themes  of  Counter-Subversion:  An 
Analysis  of  Anti-Masonic,  Anti-Catholic  and  Anti-Mormon  Literature”, 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  47  (1960),  205-24  and  “Some  Ideological 
Functions  of  Prejudice  in  Ante  Bellum  America”,  American  Quarterly,  15 
(1963)  115-25.  R.  A.  Bilhngton,  The  Protestant  Crusade,  1800-60,  (New  York, 
1938)  remains  standard.  D.  Bowen,  The  Protestant  Crusade  in  Ireland,  1800-70 
(Dublin,  1978)  and  E.  R.  Norman,  Anti-Catholicism  in  Victorian  England 
(London,  1968)  cover  part  of  the  British  phenomenon.  Eugene  Black 
“Tumultuous  Petitioners:  The  Protestant  Association  in  Scotland  1778-80” 
u R ev‘ew  of  Politics,  25  (1963),  183-211,  is  rare  in  covering  Scotland. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Magazine,  1 Aug.  1867,  289. 
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contained  numerous  unassimilated,  probably  unassimilable 
elements.  Latterly  its  university  even  had  presbyterian  professors 
who  allegedly  had  betrayed  their  heritage. 

Anti-popery  was  a means  of  rallying  all  classes  of  protestants 
against  a common  foe  in  support  of  traditional  values:  the  small 
town  in  the  great  community.  It  was  a means  of  asserting  the 
centrality  of  the  protestant  churches,  schools,  free  speech  and  free 
press.17  But  above  all  it  emphasised  the  family. 

The  essence  of  stability,  the  family,  in  a conservative  view 
encapsulated  tradition.  In  a liberating  economic  scene,  the 
evangelical  woman  was  converted  to  acceptance  of  her  traditional 
domestic  role.  (Lord  Bryce  significantly  was  opposed  to  woman 
suffrage.)  Even  if  she  was  active  in  voluntary  religious  associations 
she  played  a subordinate  role  to  the  protestant  male  in  a cohesive 
protestant  society.  Even  her  charitable  activities  have  been 
portrayed  in  a recent  study  as  compensations  for  her  subordination 
and  isolation.  Some  were  mobilised  in  the  anti-popery  campaign 
against  the  unnatural  celibate  lives  in  convents  and  monasteries.18 

That  charge  may  reflect  wider  crises  within  the  protestant 
family.  Traditional  male  domination  was  under  attack.  Women 
were  becoming  breadwinners  in  their  own  right  and  escaping  male 
controls.  On  some  notable  occasions  that  even  led  some  women 
becoming  Catholics  in  the  face  of  pressure  from  father  or  husband: 
“No  family  is  at  this  moment  safe  in  Britain”.19  Like  the 
confessional  state,  the  extended  family  was  becoming  pluralist. 

Nuns  also  posed  a threat.  They  were  perceived  as  dangerous 
because  they  followed  roles  and  careers  in  nursing,  teaching  and 
other  caring  institutions.  Far  removed  from  their  submissive 
protestant  sisters  in  their  all  male,  minority-franchised  society, 

” This  section  is  based  on  The  Evangelical  Alliance:  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Conference  held  at  Freemason’s  Hall,  London,  1846  (London,  1847),  esp. 
26.  35  delegates  from  Glasgow  attended;  Free  Church  Record,  April  1854,  227; 
O.  Anderson,  “Women  Preachers  in  Mid-Victorian  Britain:  Some  Reflections 
on  Feminism,  Popular  Religion  and  Social  Change”,  Historical  Journal,  12 
(1969),  467-84  and  her  The  Faces  of  Feminism:  A Study  of  Feminism  as  a Social 
Movement  (Oxford,  1981),  esp.  26,  72,  85,  130;  M.  I.  Thomis  and  J.  Grimmett, 
Women  in  Protest,  1800-1850  (London,  1982).  P.  Joyce,  Work  Society  and 
Politics:  The  Culture  of  the  Factory  in  Later  Victorian  England  (New 
Brunswick,  1980).  Also  see  B.  L.  Epstein,  The  Politics  of  Domesticity;  Women 
Evangelicalism  and  Temperance  in  Nineteenth-Century  America  (Middletown, 
Conn.,  1981).  On  the  idea  of  defending  protestant  democratic  values  see  R.  M. 
Elson,  Guardians  of  Tradition:  American  Schoolbooks  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  (Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1964),  esp.  46-55.  The  Scots  greatly  contributed  to 
American  education. 

" On  this  aspect  see  W.  L.  Arnstein,  Protestant  versus  Catholic  in  Mid-Victorian 
England:  Mr  Newdegate  and  the  Nuns  (Columbia,  Mo.,  1982);  Sir  George 
Sinclair’s  daughter,  Catherine  wrote  Beatrice,  3 vols.  (1852)  (New  York  1975 
edn.)  i,  xiii-iv,  a strong  attack  on  nuns  and  the  undermining  of  family  authority. 
Bulwark,  May  1852. 
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nuns  performed  independent,  socially-useful  tasks.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Thomas  Guthrie,  while  still  maintaining  a traditional  notion  of 
womankind,  wrote  admiringly  of  their  endeavours:20 

“I  believe  were  our  unemployed,  or  oftener  ill  directed  moral, 
benevolent  and  religious  powers  organised  in  some  such  way 
as  in  some  well  regulated  Catholic  institutions  there  might  be 
many  good  persons  employed  doing  good  who  are  next  to 
hand  idle.  There  is  nothing  in  a nun’s  destiny  so  opposed  to  a 
woman’s  nature  as  there  is  in  a priest  or  monk’s  to  a man’s.” 

That  may  explain  some  of  the  virulent  antipathy  towards  the 
“worship”  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mariolatry,  as  practised  by 
Scottish  Catholics,  aroused  protestant  male  ire:  “downright 
idolatry,  the  worship  of  a Woman”.21  Given  St  Alphonsus 
Liguori’s  devotions  and  moral  philosophy,  Catholics  appeared 
immoral.  A tightly-knit  family  (like  a tightly-knit  protestantism) 
was  essential  to  personal  identity:  the  heaven  of  the  united  family 
continued  until  a more  general  social  improvement  diminished  that 
dependency.22 

The  pornographic  obsession  with  conventual  and  confessional 
immorality  is  similarly  revealing.  The  persistent  projection  of 
hapless  women  abused  by  unscrupulous  males  suggests  much  more 
than  the  decline  of  the  male  double  standard.  Nuns  represented  the 
unattainable,  independent  woman.  They  represented  a visible 
alternative  life  style,  which  ought  to  be  totally  suppressed  or  at  least 
rigorously  regulated.  The  constant  use  of  the  expression, 
“perversions”  to  Catholicism  also  revealing.23  These  personal  and 
group  strains  may  have  been  partially  assauged  by  frantic  assaults 
on  popery. 

Some  progressive  Scottish  protestant  clergy  recognised 
women’s  rights  but  the  most  assertive  were  invariably  outgroups 
like  Quakers,  Unitarians  or  English  newcomers.  By  the  1890s,  the 
nunnery  issue  significantly  declined  as  protestant  clergy  discovered 
the  declining  birthrate  and  divorce  in  their  own  community. 
Concern  for  the  institution  of  marriage  combined  with  attacks 


20 


22 


23 


Autobiography  and  Memoir  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  eds.  D.  K.  and  C J Guthrie  2 

yols  (LonUon,  1874),  ii,  380  (1856);  T.  Guthrie,  Sundays  Abroad  (London, 
1 o I 33. 

faL  B^ar,'  ^Aug'’  Sept'  1855:  ProceedinSs  Free  Church  General  Assembly , 
18M,  J.  G.  Lorimer,  Popery  in  Ireland:  The  Theology  of  Peter  Dens 
SW'  Ti  Primmer,  Which  is  the  Greater  Evil  - Rome  or  Rum? 
“^  897)-  V0- The  convert  son  of  a leading  evangelical  J.  A.  Stothert 
■ ° f Ih.  , Glones  of  Mary  in  Conformity  with  the  Word  of  God  (Edinburgh, 

Nin  • ^t!0,-566  J°nn  Sharp'  “The  Influence  of  St  Alphonsus  Liguori  in 
Nineteenth-Centu^  Britain”,  Downside  Review,  101  (1983),  60-76. 

(C  amhrV^ 3C  rnif  n!'  !nT'ly  Structure  in  Nineteenth-Century  Lancashire 
(Cambridge,  1971),  174,  178. 

See  for  example  Bulwark,  and  The  Scottish  Protestant  passim. 
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upon  the  fecundity  of  Catholics.24  Renegade  nuns  and  parlia- 
mentary regulation  became  largely  irrelevant  though  continued 
Irish  immigration  remained  a blasphemous  threat.25  A declining 
elite  found  the  allegedly  larger  Catholic  families  a drain  on  their 
diminishing  resources,  a danger  to  their  continued  political  domin- 
ance and  to  Scottish  character.  Celibate  or  fecund,  Catholics  were 
demonstrating  their  lack  of  “respectability”. 

Some  Catholics  accepted  that  communal  failure  to  achieve 
“respectability”.  Bishop  Scott  told  the  Poor  Law  Commission  his 
flock  was  too  Irish  and  Bishop  Murdoch  doubted  that  many 
Catholics  would  grace  Glasgow’s  West  End.  Later,  other  Catholics 
lamented  their  community’s  low  social  status  and  the  lack  of 
university  graduates  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  The  perception 
may  have  been  accurate  but  the  reactions  were  markedly 
different.26 

Overwhelmingly  concentrated  in  large  cities,  Irish  Catholic 
immigrants  were  an  indispensable  mobile  element  in  the  economy. 
Invariably  transients,  they  potentially  undermined  the  moral 
deference  imposed  by  the  factory  system.  That  paternalism  was 
threatened  by  the  alternative  paternalism  of  Rome.27  Equally,  they 
allegedly  aggravated  every  Scottish  social  problem.  They  did  not 
defer  to  the  bourgeois  ethos.  They  were  used  as  strike  breakers. 
Necessary  but  unwanted,  as  Patrick  Macgill  showed,  they  rooted 
themselves  in  their  religion.28  One  of  their  few  possessions,  they 
vigorously  rebutted  efforts  to  wrest  it  from  them.  For  example  in 
1860,  following  the  visit  of  the  former  priest,  Chiniquy,  the  open 
air  preaching  of  the  Rev.  David  MacColl  in  Bridgegate,  Glasgow 
gave  rise  to  serious  riots.29  Numerous  other  examples  could  be 
cited.  The  same  pattern  was  repeated  when  Catholic  priests 


24  See  for  example  the  fears  expressed  in  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1908,  1911,  1928  and  1929.  The  fears  about  declining 
Protestant  birthrates  runs  through  the  Reports  for  1916-21.  Also  Bulwark,  June 
1893  on  the  Irish  in  U.S.A. 

!S  E.g.  Bulwark,  April  1907,  Oct.  1909,  and  Rev.  Dr  James  Kerr  (Glasgow)  at  5th 
Presbyterian  General  Council,  Toronto  (London,  1892),  392-94. 

“ Bulwark  April  1906,  quoting  Rev.  Fr.  Hensen,  S.J.  on  some  12  Glasgow 
Catholics  at  University.  See  my  “The  Formation  of  the  Catholic  Community  in 
West  of  Scotland”,  Innes  Review,  33  (1982),  44-57. 

27  See  Free  Church  Record,  April  1854:  A.  Noble,  “Urbane  Silence:  Scottish 
Writing  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  City”,  64-90  in  Perspectives  on  The  Scottish 
City,  ed.  G.  Gordon,  (Aberdeen,  1985)  and  P.  Joyce,  Work,  Society 
Politics  ....  above. 

n See  his  The  Rat  Pit  (London,  1914)  and  Children  of  the  Dead  End  (London, 
1915).  Also  see  J.  Prude,  The  Coming  of  the  Industrial  Order:  Town  and 
Factory  Life  in  Ruial  Massachusetts,  1810-60  (Cambridge,  1983)  where  Scots 
and  Irish  were  involved. 

2<>  Proceedings  of  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly,  1861,  337;  1862  Popery 
Report,  52;  Bulwark,  Sept.,  Oct.  1860. 
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preached  in  the  open  air  in  Edinburgh  in  1905  and  in  Motherwell  in 
1906-1910. 30 

As  new  heavy  industries  displaced  textiles  so  new  forms  of 
sectarian  dependency  emerged  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.31 
These  newer  interests  proved  more  responsive  to  the  new  Toryism. 
Glasgow,  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  was,  like  Belfast,  heavily 
dependent  upon  overseas  trade.  Increased  specialisation  helped  to 
establish  discrimination  and  differentiation  among  the  working 
classes.  In  Glasgow,  these  feelings  were  reflected  in  the  rival  soccer 
teams,  Rangers  and  Celtic.  With  this  new  dimension,  the  riot 
became  an  integrated  occasion  in  the  local  social  order,  a ritual 
demonstration  of  solidarity. 

Missions  to  the  Irish  were  enthusiastically  prosecuted.  Their 
conversion  would  transform  Ireland  and  the  lands  they  settled. 
Bulwark  readers  were  reinforced  in  their  prejudices.  To  their 
defeated  American  opponents,  it  reported  the  Irish  represented  a 
fearful  picture: 

“A  more  rotten,  corrupt,  impudent,  shameless,  plundering  of 
taxpayers  than  that  done  or  worked  at  by  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  aldermen,  councillors  or  officials,  it  would  be  hard 
to  imagine.” 

With  a minimum  stake  in  society  they  acted  “as  if  all  the  world 
were  owned  by  exiles  of  Erin”.  They  represented  the  worst  aspects 
of  democracy.34 

“A  more  brutalised  set  I never  saw  in  my  life,  though  I have 
seen  a howling  mob  in  the  Bridgegate  of  Glasgow,  a horde  of 
Indians  on  the  western  prairie,  choice  specimens  of  Lazzeroni 
in  Naples  and  gangs  of  roughmen  on  the  Mississippi.  Heaven 
pity  the  country  that  is  governed  by  the  kind  of  Home  Rulers 
Ireland  sends  to  the  United  States.” 

And  yet  the  Irish  poor  in  Scotland  proved  remarkably 
conservative.35  However  appalling  their  appearance  to  protestants, 
immense  priestly  commitment  retained  their  loyalty.  Deaf  to  the 
violent  appeal  of  Fenianism,  they  were  incorporated  into  formal 
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Bulwark-,  H.  G.  McEwan,  Bishop  Grey  Graham,  1879-1915  (Glasgow,  1977). 
This  paragraph  is  based  on  P.  Gibbon’s  superb  The  Origins  of  Ulster  Unionism 
(Manchester,  1975). 


See  2nd  General  Council  Presbyterian  Alliance,  (Philadelphia,  1880),  494 
American  correspondent  in  Bulwark,  Sept.  1895. 

Bulwark,  Sept.  1895. 

See  J.  F.  McCaffrey,  “Politics  and  the  Catholic  Community  since  1878”,  in 
Modern  Scottish  Catholicism  cited  above,  140-55  and  K.  R.  M.  Shortt,  The 
Dynamite  War:  Irish- American  Bombers  in  Victorian  Britain  (Dublin,  1979) 
102-53.  On  the  conservative  background  see  S.  J.  Connolly,  Priests  and  People 
m Pre-Famine  Ireland,  1780-1845  (New  York,  1982)  and  D.  J.  Keenan,  The 
Catholic  Church  in  Nineteenth-Century  Ireland  (Dublin,  1983). 
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Catholic  structures  under  the  aristocratic  English  archbishop  Eyre 
of  Glasgow:  consolidation  followed  with  the  restoration  of  the 
hierarchy  in  1878.  Success  meant  emigration  or  status  within  the 
strong  local  Catholic  parochial  community  or,  later,  political  clout 
in  the  Labour  party.  They  rejoiced  in  their  own  institutions, 
processions  and  parochial  events.  With  the  St  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  they  developed  a virtual  welfare  state  within  the  state. 
They  hardly  challenged  but  lived  within  a separate  parallel  world. 
As  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie  said:  “It  would  be  impossible  to  long 
inhabit  the  same  globe  with  it  [Catholicism].  We  cannot  dwell  in  its 
neighbourhood’’.36 

That  statement  exemplified  the  social  and  cultural  distance 
between  popery  and  its  critics.  The  gap  between  dynamism  and 
poverty  was  even  more  apparent  from  the  Scottish  Free  Church 
Italian  missions:  “proper”  nationalism  and  protestantism 

advanced  together.37  The  Rev.  Alexander  Robertson,  missionary  in 
Venice,  obsessively  denounced  Rome  at  home  and  abroad  for 
almost  forty  years.  Beyond  galvanising  his  co-religionists  into 
action,  the  results  were  very  limited.  (Two  Italian  converts,  one  a 
former  monk,  did  enter  the  Free  Church  ministry  but  they  were 
unusual.)  Lethargy  and  poverty  remained  the  essence  of  popery.  As 
earlier  Catholics  remained  dangerous  in  “the  propagation  of  their 
leprosy  over  the  body  of  the  visible  protestant  church”.38 

The  ideal  moral  presbyterian  commonwealth  envisaged  in 
these  anti-popery  campaigns  was  hardly  democratic,  radical  or 
innovative.  It  had  no  time  for  “priestly  maledictions,  socialist 
ravings  or  other  blasphemies”.39  It  wanted  a theocratic  democracy. 
Socially  coherent,  it  envisaged  an  active  protestant  populace,  ever 
vigilant,  ever  productive  and  ever  successful  in  support  of  liberal 
causes  to  prove  God  by  an  active  identifiable  providence.  It  harked 
back  to  manageable  communities.  The  emphasis  was  upon  the 
skilled  artisan,  the  aspiring  elements  in  Scottish  society.  The  skilled 

36  J.  A.  Wylie,  Pilgrimage  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber  and  the  Influence  of 
Romanism  on  Trade,  Justice  and  Knowledge  (Edinburgh,  1856),  4.  The 
Catholic  replies  came  in  the  writings  of  Donoso  Cortes  and  J.  Balmes.  Also  see 
J.  A.  Wylie,  Words  to  Protestants  (Edinburgh,  1878);  Bulwark , May  1867;  and 
my  “The  Welfare  State  Within  the  State:  The  St  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in 
Glasgow,  1848-1920”  in  Studies  in  Church  History  (Oxford,  1986). 

37  Rev.  A.  Robertson  in  Bulwark , July  1895,  June  1899,  April-June  1905,  Oct. 
1907,  Nov.  1908;  and  also  for  example  “The  State  of  Ireland”,  Presbyterian 
Record,  3,  1833,  1-26  J.  A.  Wylie,  Wanderings  and  Musings  in  the  Valleys  of 
Waldenses  (London,  1858).  The  fear  of  Irish  response  is  well  demonstrated  in  H. 
V.  Brasted,  “Irish  Nationalism  and  the  British  Empire  in  the  late  Nineteenth 
Century”,  83-103  in  Irish  Culture  and  Nationalism,  eds.  O.  MacDonagh  and  P. 
Travers,  (London,  1983). 

3*  Greenock  Charity  School  Report  (1836),  15.  Also  General  Assembly  Free 
Church  of  Scotland:  Report  on  Popery  (1862),  52  Rome  was  “the  daughter  of 
the  horse  leech”. 

J.  A.  Wylie,  Pilgrimage  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber  (Edinburgh,  1855),  4. 
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craftsman  of  property  might  deserve  the  vote:  those  without  a 
propertied  stake  did  not.  For  example  just  as  Scottish  presbyterians 
had  shown  great  concern  for  the  condition  of  the  American 
freedmen  after  1865,  so  they  were  soon  disenchanted:40 

“It  was  mistake  to  clothe  ignorant  and  degraded  masses  just 
out  of  slavery  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  with  the  electoral 
franchise”. 

Suffrage  was  not  a right  but  something  to  be  earned  by  lower 
classes  and  by  inferior  races:  they  were  usually  the  same  people. 

Ethnic  hostility  towards  these  groups  was  apparent  in  the 
harsh  treatment  of  the  Irish  poor,  the  scurrilous  attacks  on  Italians, 
Poles  and  Jews.41  Irish  Catholics  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
securing  poor  relief;  prior  to  1845  some  although  resident  for  many 
years  had  been  shipped  back  to  Ireland.  Italian  ice-cream  shops  in 
the  early  twentieth  century  were  portrayed  as  centres  of  every 
conceivable  evil:  no  woman  was  safe  within  them,  least  of  all  on  the 
sabbath.  Even  worse,  Italians  operated  chip  shops  in  conjunction 
with  their  ice  cream  parlours  and  so  evaded  sabbath  restrictions. 
Worse  still,  Jews,  as  the  Oscar  Slater  trial  showed,  were  associated 
with  vice. 

These  alien  groups,  it  was  claimed,  unfortunately  for  eugenics 
intermarried  with  the  native  Scots:  “the  whole  tone  of  society  is 
gradually  lowered  and  perverted”.42  For  the  papist  was  akin  to  a 
Cherokee  or  South  Sea  Islander.  Glasgow  by  the  early  twentieth 
century  was  as  much  mission  territory  as  Africa.43  Scotland,  it  had 
already  been  asserted  several  years  earlier,  was  becoming  the 
dumping  ground  for  alien  Catholic  refugees  from  Germany  and 
France.  In  particular,  religious  orders  compounded  their  offence 
by  further  contributing  to  the  Scottish  Catholic  revival.  In 
addition,  Polish  Catholics  and  other  eastern  European  immigrants 
came  to  work  in  the  coal  mines  and  the  new  tobacco  factories.44  As 
these  elements  settled  in  the  inner  cities,  central  protestant  churches 
became  increasingly  dependent  upon  their  suburban  members. 


40  Rev.  Dr  D.  McAllister,  Pittsburgh  in  Bulwark , Dec.  1898. 

41  See  J.  Handley  cited  above,  and  J.  B.  Mackie,  The  Life  and  Work  of  Duncan 
Maclaren,  2 vols.  (London,  1888),  ii  97;  U.F.  Church  Assembly  Proceedings, 
1892,  211-2,  1906,  169  (Poles)  Church  Life  and  Work  Committee,  13-19; 
U.F.C.  Home  Mission  Report  (Glasgow)  1912),  357.  Free  Church  General 
Assembly  Proceedings  1892  Report  on  the  State  of  Religion  and  Morals,  9;  1893 
also:  1906  Sabbath  Observance  Committee  Report,  1-2;  1911  F.C.  Genera! 
Assembly  Report,  664.  See  A.  J.  Cronin,  The  Green  Years  (London,  1945),  4. 
Proceedings  F.C.  General  Assembly  1862  Popery  Report,  9.  On  the  drive  for 
respectability,  W.  Laqueur,  Religion  and  Respectability:  Sunday  Schools  and 
Working  Class  Culture,  1780-1850  (New  Haven,  1976). 

J.  G.  Lockhart,  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  ed.  W.  Ruddick  (Edinburgh, 
1977),  176-77.  Also  Free  Church  Missionary  Record,  1912,  438 
44  See  note  41. 
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Such  congregations  naturally  discovered  “the  social  redemptive 
mission  of  the  Church”.45  Crusades  to  “Scottishise”,  to  convert 
and  to  discipline  the  newcomers  followed.  Living  in  Scotland  was 
allegedly  like  “living  in  a house  infected  with  vermin”.46 

These  indications  of  agreement  with  the  American  Protective 
Association  (1887)  are  significant.  Scots  like  Nativist  Americans  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  felt  great  insecurity  as  the 
numbers  of  Catholic  and  Jewish  aliens  dramatically  increased  in 
their  country  — though  by  no  means  on  an  American  scale.47 
Thirty  years  earlier,  the  combative  Rev.  Dr  John  Dunmore  Lang 
bitterly  opposed  popery  and  Asian  immigration  into  his  ideal 
Australian  commonwealth:  the  Chinese  would  swamp  the  high 
Anglo-Saxon  protestant  democratic  culture.48  A similar  attitude 
prevailed  among  Scottish  presbyterians  in  Canada  and  New 
Zealand. 

Aspiring  Scottish  immigrants  were  deeply  suspicious  of  any 
Irish  and  therefore  working-class  activity.  In  Canada,  George 
Brown,  the  Edinburgh  born  editor  of  The  Globe,  bitterly  opposed 
the  Irish  Catholic  immigrants.49  When  Gavazzi,  the  Italian 
nationalist  and  former  priest  appeared  in  Toronto,  major  riots 
followed.  On  his  visits,  the  Rev.  William  Arnot  was  very  disturbed 
by  the  size  and  growth  of  popery.50  Similarly  in  New  Zealand, 
Captain  William  Cargill,  the  founder  of  the  Free  Church  colony, 
abominated  popery.  Others  in  the  colony  followed  his  example. 
This  presbyterian  “International”  sought  to  contain  the  dark 
conspiracies  of  the  pope.  That  mentality  gave  providential  backing 
to  emigrants,  reassurance  in  their  difficulties  and  a sense  of 
imperial  brotherhood.  Anti-popery  was  part  of  a British  Manifest 
Destiny.51 


45  Rev.  C.  R.  Ramsey  in  U.F.C.  Missionary  Record , Oct.  1903,  445-6. 

46  F.C.  General  Assembly  Proceedings  1908,  128;  and  its  1862  Popery  Report,  11, 
describes  the  Irish  as  “this  flood  of  evil”.  J.  Begg’s  attitude  to  the  Irish  appears 
in  the  1860  Housing  of  the  Working  Class  Report,  241. 

47  Cf.  J.  Higham,  Strangers  in  The  Land:  Patterns  in  American  Nativism, 
1860-1925  (New  Brunswick,  1955). 

48  J.  D.  Lang,  Queensland,  Australia;  a highly  elegible  field  for  emigration  and  the 
future  cotton  of  Great  Britain  (London,  1861);  J.  Miller,  Early  Victorian  New 
Zealand:  A Study  of  Racial  Tension  and  Social  Attitudes,  1839-1852  (London, 
1958)  and  J.  Waldersee,  Catholic  Society  in  New  South  Wales,  1788-1860 
(Sydney,  1974). 

44  J.  M.  W.  Careless,  Brown  of  the  Globe,  2 vols.  (Toronto,  1959-63),  M.  Kiddle, 
Men  of  Yesterday:  A Social  History  of  the  Western  District  of  Australia,  1834-90 
(Melbourne,  1961),  14  and  M.  Roe,  Quest  for  Authority  in  Eastern  Australia, 
1835-51  (Melbourne,  1965),  26-7  and  107.  D.  W.  Baker,  Days  of  Wrath:  A Life 
of  John  Dunmore  Lang  (Melbourne,  1985). 

50  The  Autobiography  of  Rev.  William  Arnot,  182. 

51  T.  Brooking,  And  Captain  of  their  Souls:  An  Interpretative  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Captain  William  Cargill  (Dunedin,  1984). 
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Ministers  and  lay  activists,  as  already  suggested,  frequently 
travelled  across  the  Atlantic  to  friends,  relatives  and  co-religionists. 
With  improved  steamship  communications,  common  concerns 
were  intensified.  From  the  1880s,  faced  with  the  growing  strength 
of  North  American  Catholicism,  they  and  their  transatlantic 
associates  produced  similar  responses  to  Catholic  immigrants. 
Economically  they  both  felt  threatened  by  the  influx  of  foreigners 
into  their  traditional  employments  in  coal,  steel  and  textiles.  For 
nearly  twenty  five  years,  the  Rev.  Mr  Court,  a Glasgow-born 
minister,  served  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  the  renowned  mill  town. 
He  made  Bulwark  readers  well  aware  that  the  incoming  French- 
Canadian  Catholics  were  part  of  a popish  conspiracy.52  He  was 
fighting  the  same  battle  as  in  Scotland  where  the  largest  groups 
were  Russians,  mainly  Jews,  Poles,  Italians  and  Germans. 


TABLE  I.  NATIONALITY  OF  FOREIGNERS  IN  SCOTLAND  1861-191 153 


Group 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1871 

1861 

Russians 

6,102 

7,184 

999 

225 

91 

63 

Poles 

4,930 

3,189 

476 

311 

169 

68 

Italians 

4,594 

4,051 

749 

328 

268 

119 

Germans 

2,362 

3,232 

2,052  2,143 

1,531 

1,303 

Not  surprisingly 

the  period 

saw  the  formation 

of  the 

Pan- 

Presbyterian 

Alliance  between 

American, 

Scottish  and 

other 

British  coreligionists  to  counter  the  popish  onslaught.  International 
gatherings  were  held  every  two  years  on  matters  of  common 
concern  from  1874  to  the  First  World  War.  Scottish  national 
identity  might  be  sustained  through  an  international  movement 
against  global  ultramontance  infiltration.  The  presbyterian 
“International”  was  as  active  and  as  effective  as  the  other 
International  and  the  diplomatic  alliances  of  the  powers.54  The 
Pan-Presbyterian  General  Council  saw  the  Irish  Catholics  as  a 
particularly  dangerous  threat:  “The  Irish  are  the  chosen  and 
trusted  propagandists  of  a politico-religious  popery,  the  most 
troublesome  to  be  met  with  anywhere”.55  The  main  aim  was  to  get 
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His  biography  is  in  Bulwark,  Nov.  1897. 

The  Census  (Scotland)  1911,  Foreigners,  xiii.  On  the  background  see  L.  P. 
Gartner,  The  Jewish  Immigration  in  England,  1870-1914  (London,  1960)  and  B. 
?c?-^er’  The  Al‘en  Invasion:  The  0r'8ins  of  the  Aliens  Act  of  1905  (London, 


See  the  biennial  Reports,  J.  F.  McLear,  “The  Idea  of  ‘American  Protestantism’ 
and  British  Nonconformity,  1829-40”,  Journal  of  British  Studies,  21  (1981), 
68-89  my;  “The  Scottish  Religious  Identity  in  the  Atlantic  World”,  in  Religion 
and  National  Identity:  Studies  in  Church  History,  18  (1982),  505-18.  P. 
Crunican,  Priests  and  Politicians:  Manitoba  Schools  and  the  Elections  of  1896 
(Toronto,  1974). 


Free  Church  Monthly  Record,  June  1880,  137.  Also  see  Second  General 
^Zty'^aLGZeral  Council  (Philadelphia,  1880),  424;  5th  Council  (Toronto, 
1892),  392-94  Also  M.  A.  G.  O’Tuathaigh,  “The  Irish  in  Nineteenth-Century 
Britain:  Problems  of  Integration”,  T.R.H.S. , 5th  series,  31  (1981),  149-174. 
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between  the  Irish  and  their  priests.  Although  there  were  some 
conversions  the  task  proved  well  nigh  impossible.  The  nationalist- 
Catholic  identity  as  well  as  the  pride,  ignorance  and  poverty  of 
those  patronised  by  protestants  effectively  checked  zealous 
endeavours.  Catholic  working-class  solidarity,  reinforced  by  the 
increasingly  strong  parochial  culture,  proved  immensely  resistant. 
In  addition,  the  St  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  the  various  nursing  and 
other  orders  effectively  acted  as  a Catholic  social  welfare  state 
within  the  larger  secular  society. 

Class  considerations  inhibited  protestant  success.  The  Scottish 
Catholic  community  was  notable  for  several  eminent  aristocratic 
leaders  and  some  few  professionals  who  largely  serviced  their  own 
overwhelmingly  working-class  community.  Priests,  if  not  perceived 
as  immoral,  were  invariably  perceived  as  uncouth  products  of 
Maynooth.56  In  fact  they  probably  mirrored  the  social  background 
of  their  protestant  counterparts.  From  tenant-farmer  and  small- 
business  background,  they  shared  many  similar  puritanical  notions 
about  the  social  order;  on  temperance,  sexual  mores,  marriage  and 
political  reform.  Too  many  for  protestant  sensitivities  may  have 
come  from  publican  background.  That  feature  of  Glasgow  where 
hundreds  of  Catholics  ran  licensed  premises  fuelled  fears  of  a 
Tammany  style  ring  in  the  city. 

Where  Catholics  accepted  the  forms  and  substance  of 
respectability,  then  popery  was  acceptable.57  For  example,  Fr 
Mathew’s  temperance  crusade  in  1841  proved  an  enormously 
successful  ecumenical,  inter-tribal  affair.  A generation  later, 
Cardinal  Manning  addressed  the  Scottish  Temperance  organisa- 
tions to  their  obvious  satisfaction.  Interestingly  when  nuns  proved 
excellent  nurses  in  the  Crimea  or  in  their  exemplary  work  among 
the  poor  they  won  admiration  for  their  socially  useful  work.  Even 
Pastor  Chiniquy  allegedly  refused  to  attack  nuns  in  his  work.S8 

On  occasion,  there  was  some  protestant  support  for  “useful” 
Catholic  work.  The  earliest  Glasgow  Catholic  chapel  had  been 
supported  by  protestant  business  men.  Thomas  Chalmers  had 
preached  in  aid  of  funds  for  Catholic  schools.  The  self-help 
Catholic  Guild  of  St  Joseph  in  Edinburgh  had  sought  to  alleviate 
the  poor  with  protestant  encouragement.  Protestant  visitors 
occasionally  reported  the  plight  of  Catholic  newcomers  to  the 


56  Cf.  D.  A.  Kerr,  Peel,  Priests  and  Politics:  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Administration  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  1841-46  (Oxford,  1982),  esp.  240  and  J. 
O’Shea,  Priest,  Politics  and  Society  in  Post-Famine  Ireland:  A Study  of  County 
Tipperary,  1850-91  (Dublin,  1983);  Bulwark,  July  1851  and  Nov.  1907  on 
Glasgow  clergy  background. 

57  J.E.  Handley,  The  Irish,  1 16-18.  There  were  some  misgivings:  W.  L.  Alexander, 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Ralph  Wardlaw  (Glasgow,  1856),  415. 

5#  Bulwark,  Jan.  1897,  though  he  wanted  the  suppression  of  nunneries. 
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priest.  For  Catholic  clergy  and  leading  laity  were  anxious  to 
encourage  the  classic  values  of  thrift,  sobriety  and  self  help:  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Forbes  and  Robert  Monteith  are  indicative. 
They  were  as  active  as  any  protestant  critic  in  highlighting  Catholic 
deficiencies.  Property  and  wealth  brought  stability  and  the  vote: 
these  were  the  prerequisites  for  Catholic  social  and  economic 
advance.  That  aspiration  to  respectability,  however,  meant 
acceptance  of  rules  laid  down  by  Scottish  protestants  while  they 
made  few  concessions.59 

The  Catholic  acceptance  of  laisser-faire  and  self-help  was 
excellent  in  principle  but  meant  that  they  were  naked  and  friendless 
in  reality.  If  the  state  refused  to  make  any  financial  provision  for 
any  Catholic  education  or  social  services,  then  the  burden 
inevitably  fell  upon  the  poor  body.  To  raise  funds  and  to  sustain 
numerous  institutions  was  a massive  commitment  and  clearly 
inhibited  the  overall  social  advance  of  the  group.  That  in  turn 
meant  an  intensification  of  Catholic  self  consciousness:  a mutual 
help  society  could  take  pride  in  group  achievements  rather  than  in 
individual  acquisition.  Just  as  poor,  unskilled  people  could  not 
compete  economically  on  equal  terms,  so  an  ill-formed,  folk 
religion  had  to  reach  a certain  threshold  to  compete  emotionally 
within  an  urban  industrial  society.  To  integrate  was  to  be 
annihilated.  In  a combative  protestant  society,  Catholic  books, 
papers,  education  and  so  forth  were  vital  to  establish  a Catholic 
case  on  an  equal  competitive  footing.  In  the  absence  of  resources 
beyond  the  pennies  of  the  poor.  Catholics  were  dependent  upon 
convert  aristocratic  aid.60  Poverty,  aristocracy,  real  and 
prospective  dependency  upon  state  aid  distanced  popery  from  the 
prevailing  Scottish  ethos. 

The  opposition  to  the  Maynooth  grant,  Catholic  schools  on 
the  rates  and  the  proposed  Irish  Catholic  university  emphasised 
protestant  hostility  to  any  form  of  subsidy.  The  opposition  to 
lotteries  was  to  any  form  of  fortuitous  wealth,  unearned  by  the 
sweat  of  one’s  brow.  Similarly  card-playing  prevented  worthwhile 
work.  Trust  in  miraculous  medals  or  expectations  of  miraculous 
events  at  Lourdes  or  elsewhere  were  merely  escapes  from  the  work 
ethic.  Although  originally  theological,  such  attitudes  coincided 
with  the  dominant  protestant  social  and  economic  interests. 
Protestantism  was  coextensive  with  prosperity  and  discipline: 
popery  with  lassitude  and  failure.61 

The  villains  in  this  conspiratorial  scenario  were  the  old 
aristocratic  or  certain  nouveau  riche  families.  Many  had  gone  over 

3^36^  s,ucBes  °f  F°rbes  and  Montieth,  Innes  Review,  above  and  /./?.,  35  (1984), 

;;  J-  Be88  and  'he  Bulwark  constantly  referred  to  that  fact. 

This  paragraph  is  based  entirely  on  the  Bulwark ’s  consistent  attacks.  Also  see  J. 

Kent,  Holding  the  Fort:  Studies  in  Victorian  Revivalism  (London,  1978). 
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to  Rome  in  the  1850s:  the  Lothians,  the  Hope-Scotts,  the 
Monteiths,  but  above  all  the  Marquess  of  Bute  on  the  eve  of  the 
First  Vatican  Council.62  They  had  betrayed  the  national  tradition. 
Not  only  had  they  been  episcopalians,  Tractarians  and  frequently 
educated  in  England  but  they  had  now  joined  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  had  identified  with  “the  flood  of  evil  from  Ireland”  and  “a 
corporation  enslaved  by  priestly  tyranny  or  priestly  domination”. 
Even  worse  in  1875,  James  Grant,  the  founder  and  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Vindication  of  Scottish  Rights,  joined  Rome.  Their 
“treason”  was  all  the  more  justification  for  new  Scottish  cultural 
leadership. 

Equally  abhorrent  were  the  Ritualists  within  presbyterianism 
and  still  more  within  the  growing  Scottish  episcopalian 
communion.  In  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  Puseyism  of 
Bishop  Forbes  of  Brechin  had  been  an  easy  target.63  His  “popery” 
however  was  hardly  representative.  Most  presbyterians  were  too 
preoccupied  with  their  own  internal  wrangles  to  show  more  than  a 
passing  interest.  By  the  later  period,  some  clergy  of  the  English 
Church  in  Scotland,  in  Glasgow  and  even  more  so  in  Edinburgh, 
were  vitally  concerned  at  developments  within  Anglicanism  south 
of  the  border. 

Their  strategy  was  to  emphasise  the  “Scottishness”  of  their 
church  in  contrast  to  the  inauthentic  ritualist  impositions  in  or 
imported  from  England.  The  Rev.  W.  Lancelot  Holland,  St 
Thomas’s,  Edinburgh,  zealously  endorsed  the  Scottish 
Reformation  Society  and  recruited  James  Tait,  an  experienced 
colporteur  from  London.  He  also  lectured  to  any  organisation 
which  cared  to  listen  on  “the  Romish  Mass  in  masquerade”.64  In 

62  The  converts  included  W.  C.  Burns,  the  brother  of  the  famous  missionary  and 
founder  of  a major  Catholic  publishing  house.  See  Gorman,  Converts,  for  lists; 
T.  Croskery,  “Conversions  to  Romanism”,  The  Presbyterian  Review,  6 (1885), 
201-25;  J.  Davies,  Cardiff  and  the  Marquess  of  Bute  (Cardiff,  1981),  22-7;  D. 
Hunter  Blair,  John  Patrick,  3rd  Marquess  of  Bute,  1847-1900  (London,  1921); 
N.  Clauson,  “English  Catholics  and  Roman  Catholicism  in  Disraeli’s  Novels”, 
Nineteenth-Century  Fiction,  33  (1978-9),  454-74  on  “betrayal”.  The  Bulwark 
consistently  reiterated  the  charges.  On  Grant  see  British  Authors  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (New  York,  1936),  eds.  S.  J.  Kunitz  and  H.  Haycraft. 

63  Hugh  Stowell  in  Bulwark,  Feb.,  April  1855;  also  Sept.  1851;  Aug.  1853,  Feb., 
Aug.  Sept.,  1857.  On  militancy  see  I.  Bradley,  The  Cal I to  Seriousness:  The 
Evangelical  Impact  on  the  Victorians  (London,  1976).  Also  see  W.  Perry, 
Alexander  Penrose  Forbes  (London,  1939),  G.  White,  “New  Names  for  Old 
Things:  Scottish  Reaction  to  early  Tractarianism”,  in  Renaissance  and  Renewal 
in  Christian  History:  Studies  in  Church  History  14  (1977),  329-337  and  G. 
Rowell,  The  Vision  Glorious:  Themes  and  Personalities  of  the  Catholic  Revival 
in  Anglicanism  (Oxford,  1983). 

M J.  Primmer,  Popery  in  Glasgow  University  (Dunfermline,  1899),  6.  Also  see 
Bulwark,  May,  Aug.,  Oct.  1892,  Nov.  1895,  May,  Dec.  1896.  Bcgg  and  others 
invariably  reproached  Scottish  universities  and  The  Scotsman  for  their 
“betrayal”. 
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close  association  with  the  last  parliamentary  campaigns  against 
ritualists  and  convents,  he  continued  his  campaigns  in  Scotland 
even  after  he  had  moved  south.  In  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  A.  G. 
Townshend  of  St  Silas’s,  supported  attacks  upon  what  he  termed 
fronts  for  popery:  the  Church  Union  and  similar  bodies.  He  too 
continued  his  Scottish  associations  long  after  he  had  gone  to  the 
English  Midlands.65 

The  same  defence  of  “Scottishness”  was  seen  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.66  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  feelings  were  running  high. 
The  Irish  Home  Rule  debate,  immigration  and  Catholic  education 
heightened  communal  tensions.  Within  presbyterianism  intense 
controversy  over  the  nature  of  revelation  and  liturgical  innovations 
focused  attention  upon  protestant  tradition.  In  conservative  eyes, 
that  was  most  easily  defined  by  representing  any  departure  from 
the  norm  as  “popery”. 

“Popish”  ritual  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  was  a constant 
target.  Ritualists  were  invariably  men  of  high  status  and  a number 
were  homosexual.67  Neither  condition  was  remotely  acceptable  to 
anti-popery  fanatics. 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Primmer  mounted  a persistent  assault  on  the 
remotest  suggestion  of  popery  from  his  Dunfermline  manse.68  For 
over  twenty  years  until  his  death  in  1908,  he  poured  forth  a series  of 
pamphlets  and  submissions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  summers,  he  was  an  itinerant,  open-air  preacher, 
pounding  out  an  uncompromising  message.  In  1893,  his  audiences 
allegedly  reached  around  a quarter  of  a million.  Three  years  later 
he  gathered  some  10,000  at  Coatbridge  to  petition  against  a Roman 
Catholic  poet  laureate.  He  even  attacked  the  Romanising 
tendencies  of  Glasgow  University  following  the  appointment  of 
Professor  James  Cooper.  These  secret  “Jesuits”,  dishonest 
Protestants,  were  eroding  Scottish  tradition  and  totally  subordin- 


Bulwark,  Oct.  1898,  Jan.  1899  report  on  J.  A.  Kensit’s  visit  with  Townshend. 
Both  men  were  prolific  pamphleteers.  They  seemed  to  fear  the  High  Church  was 
stealing  their  techniques.  See  D.  Voll,  Catholic  Evangelicalism:  The  Acceptance 
of  Evangelical  Traditions  by  The  Oxford  Movement  During  the  Second  Half  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (London,  1963). 

See  A.  C.  Cheyne,  The  Transforming  of  the  Kirk:  Victorian  Scotland’s  Religious 
Revolution  (Edinburgh,  1983)  esp.  88-107  and  A.  L.  Drummond  and  J.  Bulloch, 
The  Church  in  Late  Victorian  Scotland,  1874-1900  (Edinburgh,  1978). 

Cf.  D.  Hilliard,  “UnEnglish  and  Unmanly:  Anglo-Catholicism  and 

Homosexuality”,  Victorian  Studies,  25  (1981-82),  181-210,  and  J.  Bentley, 
Ritualism  and  Politics  in  Victorian  Britain  (Oxford,  1978),  27.  Trinity,  which 

produced  the  greatest  number  of  Catholic  converts  of  all  colleges,  was  a ritualist 
centre. 

Bulwark,  May  1 893,  Sept.  1896,  Aug.  1905,  Dec.  1906.  On  Primmer,  1842-1914, 
see  Fasti. . This  paragraph  is  based  on  his  Popery  in  Glasgow  University 
(Dunfermline,  1899);  Which  is  the  Greater  Evil  — Rome  or  Rum?  (n.p.  1897V 
Jacob  Primmer  in  Rome  (Dunfermline,  1898);  The  Martyrdom  of  Jacob 
Primmer  at  the  Assembly  of  1899  (Edinburgh,  1899). 
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ating  her  to  England:  “They  wanted  to  abolish  Bonnie  Scotland 
altogether”.69 

The  real  Jesuits  were  hardly  subject  to  more  abuse.  Liturgical 
renewal,  elaborate  church  decoration  and  restoration  were 
repulsive.  These  embellishments  were  merely  steps  en  route  to 
Rome.70  Several  remarkable  conversions  to  Catholicism  among 
clergy  reinforced  that  view.  A founder  of  the  Glasgow 
Ecclesiological  Society,  the  Rev.  George  Charleson,  minister  of 
Thornliebank,  not  only  became  a Catholic  but  went  on  to  become  a 
priest.  His  close  friend,  the  Rev.  Grey  Graham  did  worse:  he  went 
on  to  be  a bishop.  In  1913,  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Grant  of  Lochranza 
became  the  first  minister  in  the  United  Free  Church  to  go  over  to 
Rome. 

In  1900,  Walter  Walsh,  author  of  The  Secret  History  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  (1897),  began  his  onslaught  on  Romanising 
organisations:  the  celibate  confessors  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (1855);  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which 
was  seeking  to  reintroduce  the  Mass;  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Souls 
which  was  promoting  purgatory.  Like  the  earlier  Canon  Hugh 
Stowell  of  Manchester,  he  was  fighting  English  evangelical  battles 
on  Scottish  soil.71 

In  that  atmosphere,  popular  lecture  series  proliferated.  The 
Hope  Trust  warmly  supported  ten  agents  who  gave  two  lectures  on 
popery  in  some  223  towns  and  villages  throughout  Scotland.72  In 
1896,  the  aged  Pastor  Chiniquy  made  his  fourth  tour  of  Scotland. 
Later  J.  A.  Kensit,  like  his  father  came  up  to  Scotland  to  whip  up 
sectarian  fervour  against  ritualism.  But  attendance  and  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  be  on  the  wane. 

In  so  far  as  there  was  popular  zeal,  it  had  become  more 
plebian.  The  substantial  members  of  society  seemed  to  share  their 
common  antipathy  towards  Catholics  in  a less  virulent,  more  subtle 
fashion.  Equally,  they  did  not  compete  with  Catholics  for  jobs, 
homes  or  status:  they  could  shelter  behind  lace  curtain 

respectability.  But  significantly  as  they  confronted  socialism  and 
radicalism,  Ireland  aroused  their  anti-Catholicism  between  1911 
and  1914.  They  were  even  more  outraged  by  the  papal  Ne  Tetnere 
decree  on  mixed  marriages:  respectable  protestants  did  not  wish  to 
be  told  they  were  not  married  but  living  in  sin.  Neither  did  they 
wish  their  children’s  children  to  be  brought  up  as  Catholics.  Not 


6<'  Bulwark,  Feb.  1908. 

70  Bulwark,  Nov.  1901,  Feb.  Mar.  1902,  Aug.  1911,  June  1913;  J.  M.  M. 
Charleson,  What  Happened  at  St  Margarets  (Glasgow,  1903). 

71  Bulwark,  Jan.  1900.  See  above,  also  H.  R.  McAdoo,  143-281  in  Rome  and  the 

Anglicans,  ed.  W.  Haase  (Berlin,  1982).  | 

72  Bulwark,  July  1894.  Chiniquy,  Oct.,  Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897  and  Kensit,  Jan.  1899. 
See  G.  1.  T.  Machin,  “The  Last  Victorian  Anti-Ritualist  Campaign  1895-96’’, 
Victorian  Studies,  25  (1981-2),  277-302. 
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surprisingly,  Knox  Clubs,  closely  associated  with  Ulster  Unionists, 
sprang  up  to  rally  traditional  protestant  sentiment.  A fading  formal 
practice  of  protestantism  required  some  reinvigorating  electrical 
charge.73 

On  reflection,  such  endeavours  may  have  been  a marketing 
exercise:  Scottish  religion  might  capitalise  on  old  latent  loyalties.  In 
1876,  The  North  British  Daily  Mail  had  found  that  the  average 
attendance  at  255  protestant  churches  was  between  216  and  5 1 1 . 74 
Howie’s  later  evidence  was  equally  disturbing.  These  revelations 
had  limited  effect.  Even  during  the  First  World  War,  only  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  population  attended  protestant  Sunday  services.  In 
1914,  294  Catholic  priests  in  134  chapels  were  attracting  some  40 
per  cent  of  their  flock  to  Sunday  Mass.  Their  120  schools  had  more 
than  76,000  children  on  their  rolls.75  God  and  demography  had 
gone  over  to  Rome. 

The  reality  was  that  Scottish  churches  were  competing  in  the 
market  place  for  middle-class  adherents.76  Anti-popery  elements 
might  seek  to  discredit  Catholicism  as  “suited  only  to  the  cloudy, 
unimaginative  taste  of  a semi-barbarous  people’’.77  Monks  were 
protrayed  as  plebians  exceeding  the  station  which  would  have  been 
their  lot  in  lay  life:  they  represented  an  old  world  turned  upside 
down.  Priests  invariably  appeared  as  unintellectual  — though 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  S.J.,  served  in  Woodside,  Glasgow,  at 
this  time.  The  fact  was,  as  suggested  earlier,  many  protestants  were 
fighting  a rearguard  action;  against  art,  colour,  organs,  hymns  and 
emotion. 

Eighteenth-century  Scottish  thinkers  like  Lord  Karnes  had 
appreciated  the  nature  of  and  need  for  popular  cultural 
celebrations.  The  early  nineteenth-century  Scottish  travellers  in 
Europe,  North  and  South  America  had  unwittingly  educated  their 
readers  to  richer,  more  developed  tastes.78  Later  travel  on  the 
continent  whetted  appetites  for  more  fulfilling  experiences  at 
home.  Catholics  genuinely  seemed  to  believe  in  what  they  were 
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Numerous  references  in  Index  to  Glasgow  Herald , 1908-12;  Bulwark , March, 
July,  1911,  Jan.,  April  1912,  Mar.,  1914.  See  earlier  Scottish  fears  in  J.  D.  Lang, 
Religion  and  Education  in  America  (London,  1840),  144-47. 

Quoted  in  Free  Church  Record,  May  1876. 

Report  General  Assembly  Free  Church  1916,  686  and  Catholic  Directory,  1914, 

Cf  A.  D.  Gilbert,  Religion  and  Society  in  Industrial  England:  Church,  Chapel 
and  Soctal Change,  1740-1914  (London,  1976),  135,  148,  167,  and  J.  Cox,  The 
AQ71A  Churches  ,n  Secular  Society:  Lambeth,  1870-1930  (Oxford,  1982),  esp. 


AnriT  [°™eAr1Stirling  ,priest-  D-  MackaV  in  New  York  Converted  Catholic, 
P 1 8®5’  13g'  Also  see  J.  Begg,  The  Importance  of  Studying  The  Popish 
System,  7-15;  Bulwark,  March  1895.  P 

Any  number  of  travel  accounts  confirm  this  view.  See  also  J.  Primmer,  In  Rome 
Dunfermline  (1898);  Bulwark,  Dec.  1856,  Oct.  1857. 
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doing.  Finally,  religious  sentiment  and  feeling  were  all  the  more 
appealing  in  the  face  of  attacks  from  Biblical  critics  and  secularists. 
The  anti-popery  cry  was  an  attempt  at  containment. 

At  the  same  time,  anti-popery  had  much  in  common  with 
radical  sentiments.  Until  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  issue,  middle  classes  and  aspiring  skilled 
craftsmen  shared  similar  social  and  political  attitudes  in  the  period 
to  1885. 79  Their  informal  alliance  prevented,  or  at  least  delayed,  the 
emergence  of  class  conflict.  They  emphasised  sturdy  manly 
independence:  they  did  not  seek  dependence  on  either  birth, 
tradition  or  a church.  To  become  the  personal  chattels  of  kings  was 
ignominious  enough  for  mankind;  “To  sink  into  a drove  of  clerical 
cattle  was  a still  more  ignoble  lot”.80  The  bark  of  Peter  was  rowed 
by  galley  slaves. 

Aristocratic  and  sacerdotal  influence  was  unacceptable.  Such 
views  were  predictable  among  those  who  envisaged  a shopkeeper’s 
millenium:  they  had  religious,  economic  and  social  reasons  for 
magnifying  the  dangers  of  Catholicism.81  They  demanded  primitive 
simplicity  rather  than  primitive  man. 

To  cater  for  these  interests  a veritable  industry  had  developed: 
printers,  publishers,  colporteurs  and  lecturers:  ministers  “exhibit 
their  small  wares  retailed  from  these  wholesale  itinerant  dealers  and 
dismay  their  hearers  with  the  thrice  told  tale  and  the  oft  repeated 
calumny”.82  Gavazzi,  Chiniquy  and  other  former  priests  and  nuns 
regaled  considerable  Scottish  audiences  with  their  tales.  For  such 
celebrities,  as  the  Dublin  Review  saw,  “tea  parties,  prayer  meetings 
and  a round  of  visits  through  the  country  to  be  exhibited  on 
platforms  awaits  them”.83  They  combined  education,  evangelism 
and  entertainment. 

The  background  of  anti-popery  characters  is  revealing.89 


79  See  D.  Nicholl,  “The  English  Middle  Class  and  the  Ideological  Significance  of 
Radicalism,  1760-1886”,  Journal  of  British  Studies,  24  (1985),  415-33. 

80  Bulwark,  Feb.  1896  and  Jan.  1852  on  Newman. 

81  Cf.  W.  Wilson,  Memorials  of  R.  S.  Candiish,  470. 

82  Dublin  Review,  34  (1853)  243. 

83  Ibid. 

84  Bulwark,  Oct.  1895;  H.  A.  Long,  May  1900;  his  pamphlets  were  numerous.  See 
I.  G.  C.  Hutchinson,  A Political  History  of  Scotland,  1832-1928  (Edinburgh, 
1986),  124.  He  debated  with  the  secularist  G.  W.  Foote.  Edward  Royle, 
Radicals,  Secularists  and  Republicans:  Popular  freethought  in  Britain  1866-1915 
(Manchester,  1980)  Andrew  Swan,  Greenock  S.P.A.,  a master  slater,  had  a 
lecture  tour  of  U.S.A.,  Bulwark,  Aug.  1896;  P.  Hutchinson,  1834-99,  emigrated 
to  U.S.A.  then  returned  to  run  a thriving  hardware  and  shipping  business  on 
Glasgow  City  council,  1896-99.  A.  M.  Stewart,  a Glasgow  J.P.  who  saved  the 
Bulwark  from  extinction;  July  1896,  April  1897;  R.  Jamieson,  master  baker, 
Nov.  1905.  The  radical  protestant  nationalist  city  councillor,  John  Ferguson, 
wholesaler  and  printer  ran  counter  to  this  argument.  See  obituary  Glasgow 
Herald,  24  April  1904. 
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William  McGavin,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  known,  was  by  turns 
an  evangelical  bookseller,  teacher  and  tea  merchant.  J.  S.  Wylie,  a 
substantial  supporter  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  Society  was  a 
partner  in  Wylie  and  Lochead,  a major  Glasgow  emporium.  H.  A. 
Long,  a prominent  missionary  on  Glasgow  Green  for  over  fifty 
years,  was  an  Englishman  from  Cambridge.  Peter  Hutchinson, 
Glasgow  J.P.,  councillor  and  director  of  the  Scottish  Reformation 
Society  ran  a decorating  company  with  his  brother  to  his  death  in 
1899.  He  like  many  other  anti-popery  stalwarts  had  spent  two  years 
in  the  United  States.  The  tea  merchant,  A.  M.  Stewart,  another 
director  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  Society,  organised  the  Rev.  Dr 
Spurgeon’s  tour  of  Scotland  and  later  revived  the  flagging  fortunes 
of  The  Bulwark  in  1888.  Many  followed  a similar  pattern.  Many 
had  close  connections  with  America,  the  ideal  land  of  meritocracy 
and  free  voluntary  churches.  As  James  Begg  observed,  Catholicism 
won  its  converts  among  the  highest  and  the  lowest  but 
Protestantism  was  the  faith  of  the  middle  class. 

Among  the  most  vociferous  and  somewhat  tempestuous 
crusaders  against  popery  were  former  Catholics,  priests  like 
Gavazzi  and  Chiniquy  from  abroad  or  lay  street  orators  like  James 
MacDonald.85  But  as  Catholics  became  a permanent  settled 
element,  increasingly  respectable  thanks  to  the  values  inculcated  by 
Catholic  revivalists  at  parish  missions,  so  confrontations  became 
more  ritualised  stand-offs:  like  a permanent  Rangers-Celtic  fixture. 
Religion  remained  a sign  of  respectability  or  class,  status  or  ethnic 
identity.  With  suburbanisation,  increased  leisure  and  less  congested 
populations,  religion  became  a form  of  life  style.  Far  from  taking 
satisfaction  in  elite  Catholicism  as  in  Gertrude  Douglas’s  novels, 
Catholics  passed  through  Patrick  Macgill’s  oppressed  immigrant 
working  class  to  the  recognisable  world  of  A.  J.  Cronin.  Vulgar 
demonstrations  and  rioting  were  far  removed  from  these  people: 
prejudices  were  a little  more  subtle  or  covert. 


*5  Bulwark,  July,  Sept.  1907,  July  1909.  J.  MacDonald  was  a Saltcoats  Catholic. 
There  were  a few  former  priests  used  in  the  work.  Rev.  Mr  Grant,  circa  1850; 
James  Forbes,  a former  Monaghan  lay  Catholic;  Rev.  Donald  Mackay,  a 
graduate  of  St  Andrews,  ordained  1870,  the  Edinburgh  protestant  missionary 
1885.  The  New  York  Converted  Catholic,  April  1885,  136-38,  The  Bulwark 
1906-08  reported  the  conversion  and  Scottish  visit  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Cowley  a former 
writer  on  America  Catholic  education  who  joined  the  Seattle  presbyterians 
Lady  Gertrude  Douglas,  Linked  Lives,  2 vols.  (London,  1876)  is  set  around  the 
aristocratic  elite  and  poor  Catholics  in  the  Good  Shepherd  convent,  Glasgow 
Grace  Kennedy,  Father  Clement  (1823,  New  York  1976  edn.)  is  a similar  Scottish 
,.a’  ° 'c  taI*  ^h,le  A-  H.  Edgar,  John  Bull  and  the  Papists  (1846,  New  York 
6 edn.)  dedicated  to  Bishop  Murdoch  shows  many  typical  ideas  of  Robert 
Montieth. 
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Snobbery  With  Violence  might  be  seen  as  a leitmotif.86  John 
Buchan,  the  son  of  a Free  Church  manse,  wrote  much  heavy  with 
xenophobic  prejudices.  These  appeared  as  that  world  was  passing 
as  a form  of  compensation.  Like  the  evangelical  the  detective 
transformed  the  world  to  righteousness.  That  mentality  had 
allowed  self-righteous,  offensive  intrusions  into  Irish  homes.  An 
assertion  of  class  superiority,  it  considered  Daniel  O’Connell,  “the 
coarsest  man  in  such  a station’’;  Catholic  church  ornamentation 
inevitably  vulgar  and  tasteless;  the  motives  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Marquess  of  Bute  indicative  of  degeneracy.87  The  scornful  class 
antagonism  is  clear,  as  in  the  conversion  of  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  to  Catholicism  in  1853.  It  led  to:88 

“the  consequent  elation  and  self  importance  of  the  priest. 
Popery  will  now  become  genteel  among  a rather  supine 
population.  We  all  know  how  much  mischief  has  been 
accomplished  already  by  one  Lanarkshire  proprietor.  And  if 
the  charms  of  a mansion  house  can  do  so  much  under  Jesuit 
management,  what  may  a palace  be  expected  to  do.” 

Catholics  identified  with  this  superior  social  station  as  a form 
of  compensation  in  their  poverty.  They  could  pull  rank  on  their 
nouveau  riche,  snobbish  opponents  and  identify  with  a larger  and 
older  European  tradition.  Against  such  wealthy  patronage 
protestants  had  to  be  active:  “No  rest  for  ourselves  or  for  our 
children  till  every  college,  convent,  monastery  and  church  of 
Antichrist  has  disappeared  from  the  land.  It  must  be  a time  of  up 
and  doing.89 

It  was  part  of  the  complex  Anglo-Saxon  mentality.  The 
millenarian  final  struggle  of  churches,  races  and  nations  was  at 
hand.  No  compromise  was  possible:  Catholic  emancipation  had 
equated  true  and  false  religion.  The  result,  as  A.  J.  Cronin  saw, 


86  See  C.  Watson,  Snobbery  With  Violence:  Crime  Stories  with  their  Audience 
(London,  1971)  and  E.  Routley,  The  Puritan  Pleasures  of  the  Detective  Story 
(London,  1972)  would  sustain  this  point.  See  also  R.  J.  Morris,  “Voluntary 
societies  and  British  Urban  Elites,  1780-1850”,  Historical  Journal,  26  (1983), 
95-117. 

87  The  Diary  of  Sir  Michael  Connal  (Glasgow,  1895),  ed.  J.  C.  Gibson,  15;  U.P. 
Magazine,  15  May  1871,  141  on  Bute;  T.  Guthrie,  Sundays  Abroad,  128. 

88  Bulwark,  Jan.  1855,  Mar.,  Dec.  1856;  Also  Jan.,  Oct.  1857,  Mar.  1865  for 
alleged  undue  Catholic  aristocratic  influence  and  J.  A.  Wylie,  Words  to  the 
Protestants  on  the  Projected  Restoration  of  the  Popish  Hierarchy  (Edinburgh, 
1878)  20-1 . The  Catholic  Orthodox  Journal,  16  Aug.  1845  and  Dublin  Review,  41 
(1856),  455-6  give  lists  of  Scottish  Catholic  gentry  and  peers. 

80  Dr  Cumming  was  brought  from  London  to  campaign,  Bulwark,  Nov.  1856;  J. 
Couper,  Scottish  Revivals  (Dundee,  1918)  108-35.  Autobiographies  and  reports 
continuously  lament  the  lack  of  protestant  unity.  Anti-popery  would  revitalise 
and  unify  flagging  spirits.  See  Second  Statistical  Account:  Lanark,  901. 
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was  to  make  the  early  twentieth-century  Scottish  town  “a  small 
Vesuvius  of  intolerance.90 

As  Catholics  became  differentiated  into  classes  like  protestants 
so  they  sought  to  reach  the  masses:  through  the  temperance  League 
of  the  Cross;  through  the  containment  of  socialism  and  nationalism 
among  their  community;  and  through  the  expansion  of  the 
Catholic  schools  system.91  With  Irish  independence  after  the  First 
World  War  and  political  absorption  into  the  Labour  party, 
Catholicism  became  rooted  in  the  locality.  The  slow  demise  of  the 
old  elite  as  industries  declined  or  family  firms  were  absorbed  by 
British  or  multinational  companies  made  for  more  conciliatory 
conditions. 

Popery  had  served  a useful  function  as  a watchword  for  and 
against  some  extravagant  Catholic  claims.  More  importantly,  it 
had  assisted  in  a fairly  easy  transition  from  a largely  agrarian, 
presbyterian  order  to  a more  complex  pluralist,  urban  industrial 
economy.  Petty,  prejudiced  and  at  times  outrageous,  the  debate 
had  in  its  peculiar  way,  contained  and  regularised  change. 

In  reaction,  Catholics  and  others  had  to  organise  their 
communities,  their  interest  groups  and  develop  new  initiatives. 
Pastoral  care  placed  greater  emphasis  on  the  role  and  power  of  the 
priest  in  a parochial  structure.  A disciplined  clergy  and  community 
developed  its  own  resources  behind  an  ethnic  barrier.  The 
expansion  of  Catholic  education  under  the  religious  orders  paved 
the  way  for  eventual  upward  social  mobility.  These  developments 
reinforced  anti-popery  fears. 

In  different  ways,  both  sides  endorsed  voluntary  community 
efforts.  In  that  they  were  both  more  Victorian  than  they  knew. 
Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  see  each  other  as  the  other  sees  us  and 
to  dismantle  those  obsolete  Victorian  values  within  a cohesive 
Scottish  Christian  community. 


A.  J.  Cronin,  The  Green  Years  (London,  1945),  118. 

Cf  Ihc  essays  by  J F McCaffrey  and  J.  H.  Treble  in  Modern  Scottish 
Catholicism ; Elizabeth  Malcolm,  “The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Irish 
emperance  Movement,  1838-1901”,  Irish  Historical  Studies,  23  (1982-3),  1-16- 

. , .Mea„es’  ' The  Rlbbon  Societies  Lower  Class  Nationalism  in  Pre-Famine 
Ireland  , Past  and  Present,  no.  97  (1982),  128-43. 
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